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Tosacco is greatly used, as is well known, as an errhine, a masticatory, 
and an article for smoking. ‘The immensity of its consumption as a 
luxury in these diverse ways has doubtless been productive of many evils, 
and in numerous instances the pleasures to which it has given rise have 
been paid for with interest by the injurious effects impinged ‘upon the 
systems excited by it. It is a law of the animal economy that any di- 
vergence from the medium of nature shall not escape unpunished. The 
epicures and sensualists who exclaim, “a short life and a merry one,” 
are not without reason in expecting the first to be an inevitable result of 
@ constitution broken down by too great drains on its natural stock of 
stimuli. Of this no one was more sensible than Lord Byron, as few, 
Jee + have tasted deeper the various rig one indulgence. I do not, 
ever, join issue with those writers and lecturers who fix their eyes 
upon some one gratification, the use of tobacco, for example, and become 
so absorbed in its contemplation as to conceive it gives rise to 
‘* The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to.” } 
I do not doubt that to some phlegmatic constitutions it is harmless, and 
perhaps even beneficial, and to many its temperate use may not produce 
any perceptible bad consequences. But this is no argument in favor of 
its consumption, for no one can promise himself to take it only tempe- 
rately, and as the system becomes habituated to its action, increased 
quantities of the herb are required to cause the same amount of stimulation, 
The extent of its fascinating influence upon the mind and body is evi- 
dent from the millions who hourly seek it. Like roe it promotes a 
feeling of placid enjoyment and unruffled pleasure. It mellows the 
sions, soothes the mind, and disposes to a delightful tranquillity. 
smoker, as he puffs forth the clouds of mottled and nsing wreaths, expe- 
riences a kind of apocalypse, which, while it tends to lessen whatever is 
aggravating or harsh, heightens the capacity of appreciating all that is 
extatic, and exalts the faculties of mental perception and creation. As 
the sage Oloffe Van Kortlandt beheld in prophetic prospect the domes 
New Amsterdam amidst the smoke of St. Nicho- 
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Jas’s pipe, so does the castle-building and imaginative indulger in tobacco 
receive images of every variety—now vivifyingly true and now ridicu- 
ously fantastical. The dusky atmosphere in which he envelopes him- 
self becomes a succession of magic panoramas in which are represented 
every image of his mind and every color of his fancy. He needs but 
give the reins to his teeming imagination at these times, and he beholds 
cities and villages, lake and landscape, all scattered about him with fairy 
fusion and liberality. Sweet music breaks in witching cadences upon 
is ear. Soft voices murmur in delightful tones around him. Beautiful 
maidens half unveil their charms to his gaze, and advance or retreat ac- 
cording to his will. A peaceful serenity hovers over whatever he sees 
or hears ; and if he toils on anything demanding all the concentrated 
forces of his understanding, they seem to be converged toa focus as if 
by asort of mental lens. Hence it is that the author seeks invigoration in 
the pipe or the snuff-box, that the speaker endeavors by them to heighten 
his powers, and that the poet looks upon them as almost constituting a 
tenth muse. If pushed too far, however, and persisted in too Jong, a 
drowsy inaction is produced which is far from being unpleasant, and 
which is aptly chronicled by Charles Dickens as “ falling into a kind of 
tobacco-trance.”’* 
Were these pleasant sensations arising from the use of tobacco the only 
ones to specify, it would indeed be the panacea delineated by its first 
European devotees : but this is only the bright side of the picture, and the 
other is more dark from the striking contrast it presents. ‘The three popu- 
lar modes of taking tobacco resemble each other in the exhilaration they 
excite, and the succeeding consequences. The philosophy of their ope- 
ration, in heightening the intellectual powers, is difficult to explain, and 
} have seen no exposition more ingenious or plausible than that of Dr. 
Rush, in his lecture on the “ Influence of Physical Causes upon the Intel- 
lectual Faculties.” —“‘ Tobacco acts on the understanding,” he says,t “ by 
its stimulus predominating over all other impressions, which, by distracting 
sensations, prevent the accumulation of that degree of excitement in the 
brain, that is favorable to a vigorous and connected train of thought. 
The well-known Hobbes always sat in his study enveloped in the smoke 
of ten or twelve pipes of tobacco. An eminent dissenting clergyman in 
England composed a system of divinity, with streams of saliva impreg- 
nated with tobacco, issuing from his mouth; and Frederick II., King of 
Prussia, resorted to a profuse use of snuff, to elevate his mind above the 
poonre of the difficulties and dangers of his last seven years’ war.” 
fact of its having this effect upon the intellect is generally conceded. 
One of the ablest physicians in the vicinity where he resides, and one of 
those most actively engaged in the duties of his profession—Dr. Charles 
Knowlton—says, with a mixture of seriousness and humor, “ ‘Tobacco is 
an excellent mental stimulus. It somehow or other concentrates one’s 
ideas upon the subject before him. ‘That patient who should be visited 
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by me, when I had not tobacco at command, would be no more fortunate 
than if visited b we Rag physician of the same natural talents and 
acquirements, w not use tobacco at all. ‘The more difficult the 
case the more I chew, and the more intensely am { enablad to think. The 
famous Dr. Rush, in his “ Medical Inquiries,” I think it is—for it is sixteen 
years since | have seen any of his works—cites several instances of most 
masterly mental productions, written under the stimulus of tobacco.”* 
The passage in Dr. Rush’s works here alluded to is probably the one I 
have just quoted, and in relation to it and the extract from Dr. lton’s 
ingenious lecture, it may be said that notwithstanding this temporary vi- 
vification of the mind by tobacco, its profuse use, in the end, operates in- 
jurioasly upon the brain and nervous system. An English physician, 
writing anonymously, says that during an experience of twenty-five years 
in numerous cases of paralysis, the greater part of the men were smokers, 
and the women snuff-takers.f ‘There are, however, authors who main- 
tain a different opinion, though they probably constitute a minority. 
McCulloch says, “ Though the contrary has been often asserted, the use 
of tobacco does not seem to have been productive of any perceptible 
bad consequences.”{ Mr. Wakley, the editor of the London Lancet, 
in concluding a series of remarks upon the influence of tobacco on the 
human economy,$ says, “In the mean time the facts we already possess 
warrant us in concluding that tobacco, used in moderation, ts not injurious 
to health, or to life ; that it originates no peculiar form of disease ; and 
that the thoracic affections, the polypi, the cancers, the colics, the d 
enteries, &c., Rammazini, Fourcroy, Perey, Mérat, and a host of 
writers, ascribe to its use, are altogether imaginary as offsprings of ‘ the 
weed.’ Tobacco appears to act solely on the nervous system. The 
vomiting and diarrhcea which it produces on those unaccustomed to its 
use, or who take it internally in poisonous doses, are merely sympathetic 
symptoms. Upon this view of the physiological action of tobacco, its 
harmlessness is easily explained. ‘The brain, becoming habituated to the 
narcotic effects of the cco, does not react on the viscera, which con- 
tinue regularly to perform their functions, and health is preserved. Such 
is not the case with other narcotic substances, and more especially with 
opium, the most important of all. The 1 use of opiwm, in addi- 
tion to its pernicious effects on the brain itself, disorders the digestive 
system, and eventually nearly stops nutrition.” Dr. Hooper says, “ 'To- 
bacco disagrees with some constitutions, but in a general way appears to 
have no effect on the health one way oranother.”|| Dr. Valentine Mott, 
of New York eity, gives his opinion in favor of the comparative harm- 
lessness of the use of tobacco. He says in reference to this subject, 
“ There is one habit common to Northern Europe, which however loath- 
some ard annoying to some, and however severely reprobated by others, 


* Tobraoco Defended, or remarks on the question, Is Tobacco a geod T , otherwise than as @ 
Medicine? Published in the Boston Investigator, vol. vii. No. 47, for Friday, . 9, 1838. 
+ London Medical and Physical Journal, vol. xxv. 
Roprinted and Surgical Journal, vol. xxix. p. 448. 
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is, it may be said, alinost universal. I mean the use of tobacco; which, 
though apparently freely indulged in by all classes, and even by both 
Sexes, was not, as it appears to me, attended with those injurious results 
which the denuncistion it has received in our own country would have 
led me to anticipate. If this ‘good creature’ and ‘precious weed,’ 
as it was called when first brought into vogue by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
were so extremely deleterious as some would have us believe, it appears 
to me inconceivable how we should find the most vigorous constitutions 
and well-developed forms among those very people where it is so pro- 
fusely employed, chiefly in the form of smoking. My impression with 
regard to the humid climate and locality of Holland, and it accords with 
observation there, is that it is more or less prophylactic or preventive of 
the endemical fevers of low and marshy countries. ‘The moderate use 
of this weed we are inclined to think may, under many circumstances, 
be not only harmless, but preventive and remedial. In France its con- 
sumption is certainly on the increase, and in England we should judge it 
is getting more and more into vogue. It is not our intention to dilate 
upon this disputed question, but our experience leads us to the conclu- 
sion that much more cenzure has been cast upon our American Virginia 
ant than it merits.”* This, in very many instances, may be true, but 
it is yet hardly contestable that tobacco to nervous and irritable constitu- 
tions is decidedly and deeply injurious. It produces its effects by acting on 
the nervous system, and by wasting the stock of cerebral stimuli, if I may 
so express myself, it at length leaves the brain with a diminished quantity, 
so that it acts inefficiently, and at last loses its original capability of be- 
ing excited, when, of course, palsies, paralyses, inability of motion, want 
of sensibility, and similar states, ensue. In this manner we may account 
for the trembling of the muscles of the hands, sometimes observed in 
susceptible persons long accustomed to the use of tobacco in large 
quantities. 
Professor A. B. Shipman, in an essay on Certain Diseases produced 
Tobacco,t gives a variety of cases illustrative of the fact that persons 
a nervous and sanguineous temperament, under certain circumstances, 
are attacked by dyspeptical, hysterical symptoms from an abuse of the 
article, and that they are also subject to a peculiar kind of shocks at the 
epigastrium, which he considers pathognomonic. In relation to this sub- 
ject he says, “The habitual use of tobacco, when not carried to excess, 
does not always produce disease, and perhaps we may say that it does 
notdo so. * * * * [am not disposed to'condenin the use of to- 
bacco in total, for I am not certain that in many constitutions and tem- 
ane it may not be of some service, or, at least, that it may not be 
from harm ; but in those of a nervous temperament, predisposed to 
dyspepsia and hypochondriasis, { am certain it is capable of, and gene- 
rally does do, a vast deal of harm, and is productive of an amount of 
bodily and mental suffering which few men are willing to encounter a 
second time.” 


“* Travels in Europe and the East, cited in Thiers’s Treatise on Tobacco, p. 96. 
Ibid. p and Surgical Journal, vol. xxxi., pp. 354-360. 
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After a careful review, however, of all the circutnstances under which 
tobacco is used as a luxury, and of the vast extent of its consumption, 
it will generally be admitted, 1 think, that such lecturers and writers as 
Dr. Mussey, Dr. McAllister, Dr. Woodward, the Rev. O. Fowler, and 
others in this country, have vastly exaggerated the evils arising from the 
habit. ‘That it has evils for many constitutions, and that its excessive use 
may injure even the most vigorous system, few will probably be disposed 
to deny ; but that it is so destructive and deadly as is frequently main- 
tained, may well be doubted. Statistical inquiries, where they have been 
instituted, do not show that health is impaired or life diminished in a 
manner proportionate to the consequences so often charged as being pro- 
} duced by tobacco. In relation to the question, Does the habitual use of 
| tobacco shorten the life of man? Dr. Z. Howe, of Billerica, Mass., made 
, a list of names of the oldest men, dead or alive, within the circle of his 
| ordinary practice, looking back about twenty years, and ascertained the 
, proportion who were smokers or chewers, never receiving a guess as evi- 
. dence. The result he communicated to the public through the Boston 
| Medical and Surgical Journal,* from which it appears the list contained 
the names of sixty-seven men, from 73 to 93 years of age, being an 
average of 78 and a fraction. Of these fifty-four were consumers of 
tobacco, nine only were known to be non-consumers, and four were 
, doubtful. In the same Journalt a pliysician of Warren, R. I., speaks 
| of an old lady one hundred and one years of age, who for sixty years 
had been a profuse consumer of tobacco, smoking at different intervals 
seven pipes between the time of getting up in the morning and going to 
. bed at night. Her health was always excellent, appetite cane ap at 
the age of 100 years of a more full habit of body than women gene- 
rally are at 70. The same physician says that of all the individuals in 
| Warren over 70 years of age, there was only one who was a non-con- 
sumer of tobacco ; the remainder, whether male or female, smoked, snuffed 
or chewed, and in some instances were addicted to all three of these 
! habits.~ Another physician, writing, also, for the Boston Medical and 
; Surgical Journal,§ makes similar statements in relation to bis observation 
and experience, and adds, “So far as my observation extends, those and 
those only who are in health use tobacco. It is loathed in sickness, and. 
I have thought that one of the surest symptoms of returning health was 
' a relish for the accustomed quid or cigar.” This writer likewise says, 
; «‘ While we see so many persons in the constant use of tobacco and ap- 
parently enjoying good health, it is difficult to believe that it militates 
against health in any considerable degree. It does appear to me that 
the class of people who use it, in chewing or smoking, are the most ro- 
bust and healthy part of the community.” || On the other band, Dr. S. B. 
Woodward, and many others with him, have no doubt “ that tobacco, in 
each of the several ways it has been customarily used,” has been an 


| * Vol, xxi., pp. 62—-64. 
Vol. pp. 48, $49. 
See ibid, p. 349. 
; Vol. xx., pp. 247, 248. 
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efficient agent in “destroying valuable lives and breaking down the 
health of useful members of society.”* So great is the difference of 
opinion! Perhaps in this case, as in many others, the truth lies between, 
and thus renders it equally necessary to detract from the extravagant 

ises of the tobacco-consumer, and from the vindictive and unmeasured 
of the tobacco-hater. 

Mérat (Dictionnaire Universel de Matiére Médicale, et de Théra 
tique Générale), Rammazini (Opera Omnia, Medica et Physiologica), 
Fourcroy (L’Essai sur les Maladies des Artisans), and other authors, de- 
ciare that persons who are engaged in the manufacture and preparation 
of tobacco, suffer from diarrhoea, loss of appetite, violent pains in the 
head, trembling, vertigo, and many other troublesome affections. ‘These 
circumstances might well be expected to occur in tobacco manufactories 
if all the assertions of Dr. Mussey and such lecturers were infallibly cor- 
rect. There the workmen must labor in an atmosphere charged with the 
dust and effluvia of this “ poisonous plant ” and “ noxious weed,” as the 
Rev. Chester Dewey terms it in a botanical work of his.t In making 
snuff, the grinders are obliged even to inhale fine particles of the herb, 
and those who take care of the fermenting heaps of the leaves are ex- 

to its penetrating vapors. All the other various manipulations 

to similar exposures to tobacco effluvia, dust and vapor. It was 
long confidently believed that these workmen were pale, sallow and 
sickly ; that they were afflicted with distressing affections of the chest, 
and subject in an especial manner to hemorrhages, colics, rheumatisms, 
asthmas, atrophic wastings of the flesh, unmitigated narcotisms, and pre- 
mature death. No particular data were referred to in verification of these 
results, but they were still positively asserted and generally believed in 
the etiological world. To fix their truth upon determinate facts, or to 
establish their truth in an irrefutable manner, an investigation was under- 
taken in France a few years since, by MM. Parent Duchatelet and 
D’Arcet, in accordance with a benevolent enterprise, then under course of 
tion, of ascertaining the real influence of different professions 

upon the health of those who pursued them; and in the one case dissi- 
pating any erroneous ideas which might be in vogue concerning certain 
occupations, and in the other showing the exact puints where ameliora- 
tion was demanded. Their results were nted to the public ina 
memoir published in Vol. III., Part 1, of the Annales d’Hygiéne, after 
careful inquiry and patient examination. To pursue this investigation 
they had great and important facilities, since they acted under the autho- 
rity of the Government, which by means of the regié monopolizes the 
manufacture of tobacco. In France there are ten manufactories, in 
which are at all times employed 4518 laborers, or 2426 men, 1517 wo- 
men, and 328 children of both sexes. In the manufactory of Paris 
there are 1054 workmen. This MM. Parent Duchatelet and D’Arcet 
constantly visited, and were allowed every means of asking questions, 
examining laborers, and obtaining desirable information. ‘The directors, 
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physicians, surgeons, and, indeed, all the officers of the establishment, 
were bound to aid them in prosecuting the inquiry in every possible man- 
ner. All the other factories in the Kingdom were also made to furnish their 
respective amounts of data. A series of questions, embracing all the as- 
pects of the investigation, were submitted, and when they had been tho- 
roughly discussed, each inquiry was fully and definitely answered. 
information thus came simultaneously from parts of France distant from 
each other, and without those who transmitted it being aware that similar 
interrogatories were propounded in other places. 

Data thus obtained merit confidence, and I shall consequently give a 
very brief synopsis of the facts furnished by the publication of which 
mention has been made.* The original documents from which the me- 
moir has been constructed are still filed among the archives of the French 
minister of finance. From these replies, as reported in this work, it ap- 
pears that workmen scarcely ever find any material difficulty in accus- 
toming themselves to the emanations of tobacco, and that their health 
was not impaired. In a very few cases diarrhcea and gastric symptoms 
were produced at first, but this only when the novitiates were exposed to 
the most concentrated vapors. The health of those permanently en- 
gaged in this branch of industry is shown by the replies to be equal, at 
east, to that enjoyed in any other employment whatever. ‘The various 
diseases thought to be peculiar to the occupation are proved not to be 
prevalent as supposed, and the paleness and sallowness declared to exist, 
were imaginary and unfounded statements. The workmen do not die 
prematurely, but on the contrary, as much as any laborers, attain old age, 
though thus employed from their earliest youth. Out of 348 persons 
engaged in this business in a factory in Havre, 107 were over 50 years 
of age. Fifty-two of these 107 had been employed in the factory for 
more than 70 years, and a very large majority for more than 20 years. 
In the Paris manufactory were 152 workmen upwards of 60 years of 
age, 44 upwards of 70, 5 above 80, and of the whole number only 36 
had been engaged for so short a time as 10 years. It also appears, from 
the replies, that no appreciable effect was produced upon the nervous 
systems of the tobacco-workmen, and this although many of them were 
in the habit of sleeping upon the heaps of tobacco leaves laid in layers! 
for fermentation. It was a very rare occurrence for any of the laborers 
to be obliged to suspend their work on account of ill health, they being | 
generally active and robust. In view of all these facts, the influences of 
tobacco on the human system can hardly be considered so deleterious as 
very many have supposed, and we may conclude that the evils observed 
in individual cases, the poisonous qualities of some of the chemical pre- 
parations of the plant, he distressing symptoms it at first occasions, the 
prostration and debility it produces when swallowed, and the disgust its 
smell, taste and use causes in the uninitiated, have all concurred to inake 
writers and lecturers exaggerate the character of its effects, and to paimt 
them in the most lugubrious colors. 


* Mémoire sur les Véritables Influences que le Tabac peut avoir sur Ia Santé des Ouvriers oceup 
aux différentes préparations qu’on lui fait subir, 
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If, however, the enemies of tobacco have described it as a deadly vege- 
table nuisance or rather poison, its devotees have made amends by lavish- 
ing upon it enthusiastic praises, and maugre all anathemas have availed 
themselves of its fascinations. ‘The question comes up, whether tobacco, 
as a luxury, has done more harm than good? Nuttall says, “It is doubt- 
ful whether all the benefits which have accrued to Europe from the dis- 
covery of America, have not been counterbalanced by the introduction 
of this universal luxury, produced at the expense of human liberty, and 
of a soil which could otherwise be employed in augmenting the neces- 
saries of life, independent of the diseases inseparable from the use of so 
powerful a narcotic.”* In reply to this assertion its friends instance, be- 
sides the numbers to whom its manufacture and commerce give employ- 
ment, and such collateral advantages, the positive good or pleasure to 
which it gives rise. An old physician, who adopts the signature of 
Senex, says, “ Among soldiers, sailors, and perhaps physicians, 1 am led 
to think the benefits of tobacco usually surpass its inconveniences. 
rather suppose the same to be the effect with clergymen.”+ Dr. Charles 
Knowlton, in arguing the question: Is Tobacco a good thing, otherwise 
than as a medicine? says (op. cit.), “1 maintain the affirmative of this 
question—a question which, on one account, | do not like. I fear that 
many regard it as a trivial question, put forth as an occasion for the dis- 
play of wit, rather than of sound and serious reasoning. I do not so 
consider it. Let but this question be fully and fairly discussed, and 
rightly decided, and we shall have established important rules and princi- 
ples, which will greatly assist us in deciding scores of other questions, 
such as—Are tea and coffee good things? Is it nght or good to wear silks 
and broadcloths? Is it good to paint your house white, when black (a 
much cheaper paint) will preserve the clapboards quite as well? In short, 
is anything good, which is not to ve life and health, and 
to continue the species? Let but this tobacco question be decided in 
the negative, and consistency will demand that we all, in winter, both 
male and female, wrap ourselves up in coarse woolen eloth, of the na- 
tural color of the wool, without any ornamental trimmings, and with as 
few loops and buttons as will barely serve to keep them well upon us. 
Consistency will demand that we eat nothing but coarse bread, meats 
and roots, and drink nothing but ‘cold water.’ It will demand that we 
live in log-houses—good, tight log-houses—and sleep upon straw. It 
will demand that we read no entertaining books; but only such as in- 
form us of the best way of raising bread, meat and potatoes—of making 
drab cloth and building log-huts. Yea, it will require that there be a 
partition in these huts, with a door in the partition, to be opened not 
oftener than once in two or three years (for 1 admit that the species 
must be continued), dividing the hut into two apartments—the one for 
the males, and the other for the females!! Indeed, if this question is to 
be decided in the negative, consistency will demand that we all become 
as much worse than the monk, as the monk is worse than the most en- 


* Cited in Dewey’s Herbaceous Flowering Plants of Massach . 7, 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, vol. xx., p. 267. 
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lightened, and the wisest epicurean.” He then goes on, at considerable 
length, to define happiness, and to show that it consists in what he calls 
; “ agreeable consciousness,” and then continues :—* I come now to the ; 
question—Is tobacco, on the whole, productive of more agreeable con- ) 
sciousness than disagreeable, otherwise than as a medicine? It is a fact 
) that none but those accustomed—and long accustomed to the use of to- 
| bacco—are qualified to answer this question aright. It is not possible, in 
: the nature of things, for those not accustomed to know, or even to imagine, | 
. the peculiar satisfaction derived from the stimulus of tobacco. We do 
| not use it because it pleases the palate—though, by-the-by, good to- 
bacco tastes agreeably to an old consumer—but on account of an a 
able consciousness which it excites so completely throughout the whole | 
system, that we cannot locate this consciousness in any particular part. 
Now this agreeable consciousness is so much real and positive happiness 
—the great end and aim of all human beings. * * In weighing this 
happiness in the balance against the evils of tobacco, its preponderance 
is found to be immense. It is a happiness that is enjoyed not by a few 
individuals only, but by many millions—not for an hour, a day or 
even a year, but for scores of years. It is this vast amount of happi 
ness, derived froin the stimulus of tobacco, that entitles it to the pelle 
tion of good, more than all its other effects combined. Yet its other 
good effects are not to be overlooked,” &c. 

Having endeavored to give a view of the general effects of tobacco 
when used as a luxury, and made citations from the opinions of those who 
favor and those who denounce it, I shall, in another article, consider, in 
an impartial manner, the three various methods in which the herb is used, 
and show the peculiarities of their separate operation on the human 
tem, giving, as before, the views of writers on the different sides of 


the question. 


CALOMEL A CAUSE OF MORTIFICATION. 
Tothe Bditor of the Boston Medical and Sargical Joarnal. 


Str,—I have read the communications of Drs. Rogers and Brownell on 
the subject of calomel as a cause of mortification of the mouth, with con- 
siderable interest, having myself met with a similar case. For such 
cases to occur, I believe is no new thing. Authors speak, in general 
terms, of mercurials producing mortification of the mouth, but give no 
particular cases to my knowledge. ‘The subject of the following case was 
a little girl about 10 years old, and the case occurred in the summer of 
1841. I took notes of it at the time, but they are mislaid, and I will 
write it as I recollect it. She fell from a ladder, about ten feet, receiving 
the force of the blow on the back part of the head, which produced 
severe concussion, and, as I afterwards learned on post-mortem examina- 
tion, a fracture, but no displacement of the bones whatever. I was sent 
for, but being absent from home, Dr. —— was called, who very properly 
prescribed cold applications to the head and a saline cathartic, and I be- 
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lieve bled her. It was soon found that nothing of a liquid character could 
be kept on the stomach, and to open the bowels calomel was resorted to, 
but in what doses | am now unable to say, though not very large if I 
was informed correctly. The physic did not operate, and the child’s 
mouth became sore. At this stage I was called in, and suggested that 
active injections should be used, which operated well, but the mouth 
w rapidly worse, notwithstanding every effort was made to relieve it. 
Thhe throat and face became immensely swollen ; the teeth became loose 
and several came out, and the whole inside of the mouth, tongue and all, 
had a very black appearance, emitting a constant flow of a dark putrid 
saliva, of intolerable foetor. ‘The greater part of the mouth and tongue 
mortified ; and part of the tongue, the under lip, and part of one side of 
the face, sloughed off, presenting a most horrid spectacle to behold, and 
exquisitely distressing to the parents and friends of the little patient—the 
more so, as the child continued to live some days after all this had taken 
ace. 
° The particulars of the post-mortem examination I cannot recollect, but 
nothing was discovered that need necessarily cause death, except the dis- 
ease of the mouth. ‘There is no doubt it was the influence of the calo- 
mel taken. Yet I doubt very much whether such a result would have fol- 
lowed the use of the same amount of calomel, had not the child received 
the injury. A partial comatose condition of the patient, and torpor of 
the bowels, undoubtedly prevented the free action of the calomel as a 
cathartic, and it was carried into the system to produce the effect as above 
described. Your most ob’t, Joun Ciovucu. 
No. 9 Winter St., Boston. 


THE COEXISTENCE OF INFLAMMATION AND SPASM. 
[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. ] 


In the treatment of acute inflammation, the nature and importance of 
concurring spasmodic and neuralgic symptoms require particular attention. 
Especially when inflammation attacks serous membranes in those subjects 
disposed to affections of the fibrous and nervous tissues, the latter, per- 
haps previously dormant, are apt to be called into action, and the severity 
and obviousness of their symptoms are apt to mark and even transcend 
the more important and exciting malady. In such cases measures may 
be adopted to palliate or quell these resulting symptoms, while the grave 
and instant disease is ignorantly permitted to proceed, or is even ex- 
asperated by the well-meant ministrations of art. 

A physician is called toa patient laboring under a “ stitch in the side”; 
he may have been the victim of rheumatism, and is now groaning under 
erratic pains in the abdomen and even in his limbs, and to your inquiries 
touching his former difficulties, he answers with a satisfaction and confi- 
dence that carry weight to the mind of the physician, that the whole is 
nothing more than a recurrence of his familiar aches. Pain in the side 
is aggravated by act of inspiration, there is soreness under pressure, and 
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the answer may readily suggest itself{—it is a pleurodyne, and soreness is 


but a consequence. Even the pulse may betray no particular mischief, 
and still pneumonia or pleuritis may exist to a serious extent. 

There is reason to conclude that many of the dynias and algias so 
denominated do not occur without antecedent or coincident inflammation. 
That idiopathic colic and pleurodyne do sometimes occur, is not to be 
doubted ; but it must be confessed, at the same time, that the manifestations 
treated as such are often nothing more or less than resulting symptoms, 
which as they are interpreted tend rather to mask than disclose a more or 
less intense degree of enteric or pleuritic inflammation, latent perhaps, . 
but no less mischievous in its tendency. In such cases there may. be 
metastatic pains referred to the intestinal canal, limbs, side and many or- 
gans as the inflammation and irritation solicit these vagrants. While 
such are treated as general rheumatism, colic, pleurodyne or neuralgia, 
the patient often gains adhesions, or still more unfortunately effusion, or 
gangrene and death. 

A delicate female of my acquaintance, who had been habitually afflict- 
ed with rheumatism and neuralgia in various situations and degrees, was 
suddenly attacked with excruciating painin the left hypochondria not un- 
like former attacks of gastralgia and gastrodynia. The latter derange- 
ments had always been successfully treated as symptoms of atonic irrita- 
bility. In this last attack the pain was well defined, spasmodic and in- 
termitting. Nevertheless it was but a single significant symptom of a 
higher degree of tonic inflammatory action—enteric peritonitis proving 
fatal on the third day. 

A stout muscular man was seized with distressing intestinal spasms. 
To be sure there were spasms: it was in the season of autumnal fruits, 
of which the man had eaten freely, and it may be enough to know that 
they will produce colic sometimes. It was attempted to allay the spasms 
by opium, and with some success, but the fires of inflammation went un- 
checked. The man felt very comfortable, perhaps: on the fifth day the 
spasms ceased, but the subject was dead. Of all others, sthenic inflam- 
mation of any part of the pleura and peritoneum require the most prom 
and efficient management. It is also true that other and comparatively 
harmless affections very closely similate the incipient steps of these 
dreadful maladies, and that a little temporizing or hesitation often places 
the patient beyond even a hope of life. 

In all such cases the early diagnosis should be made up with the ut- 
most care and circumspection, and here very much reliance should be 
placed on the aid of the educated senses; by a careful attention to 
the physical signs as they are eliminated by the process of palpation, 
percussion, auscultation, &c. By such helps we may arrive at the only 
unequivocal symptoms, and follow with an intelligent eye the pen of 
the malady. If there exist much doubt (which can scarcely happen) it 
may be a measure of doubtful expediency to administer some anodyne 
and await the effect, but if the quiet submission of the disease is not declared 
after the administration of an efficient narcotic, the lancet should be freely 
‘ used without delay. The patient should be bled to incipient syncope again 
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and again, so long as active inflammatory symptoms are disposed to per- 
sist ; it is the only alternative, without it on either hand is Scylla or 
Chary bdis. 

I do not submit these remarks with the design of exposing anything new 
in relation to the interesting nature and developments of these several in- 
flammations, but to urge on the attention of the profession the necessity 
of early and general depletion when they do occur. It is a fact that 
many patients are lost by needless and negligent delay on the part of the 
physician in treating abdominal inflammation. He neglects the first and 
perhaps insidious symptoms, but the disease is making fearful progress, 
and perhaps before he is aware the patient quietly dies in the very expec- 
tation of returning health. Rost. Crane, M.D. 


Middlebury, Ct., July 15th, 1845. 


APOPLEXY A CAUSE OF SUDDEN DEATH. 
By R. H. Semple, Esq., Islington. 


Tue public is generally in the habit of attributing sudden deaths to the 
influence of apoplexy ; but an opinion has been gaining ground in the 
profession, and is now almost universally entertained, that sudden deaths 
mever proceed from that cause, and that an interval, varying from an 
hour to a week or more, always intervenes between the attack and the 
fatal termination. In those cases of apoplexy which terminate suddenly 
and fatally, some disease of the heart has generally been detected, to 
which the suddenness of death has been, with good reason, ascribed ; 
and I may state that I am enabled to verify this view by the results 
of my own observation ; but the case I am about to relate will demon- 
strate the occurrence of sudden death from apoplexy, without any dis- 
ease of the heart whatever, and, indeed, without any ble disease 
of any other organ. 

Mr. R——, a gentleman aged 55, about five feet ten inches in height, 
stout, but not corpulent, with a rather short neck, of moderate and regu- 
lar habits, and generally in the enjoyment of perfectly good health, sud- 
denly fell down in his own house, and expired almost instantaneously. My 
uncle arrived in less than five minutes, and several other medical gentle- 
men quickly followed, but life was quite extinct, and the my to open 
a vein in the arm was followed only by the effusion of some fluid blood 
contained in the vein. ‘There had been no premonitory symptoms what- 
ever expressed by the patient, or observed by his relatives or friends, nor 
was there any reason to suspect a predisposition either to apoplexy or 
disease of the heart. A post-mortem examination was made two days 
after death, in of my father and my uncle, and Messrs. Clifton 
and Hunter, when the following appearances were observed :— 

The body was that of a stout, well-formed man ; there was great 
lividity about the head, neck, breast and back ; there was a considerable 
quantity of adipose tissue beneath the skin. 

Head.—On removing the scalp, there was a considerable effusion of 
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venous blood from the small vessels, owing to congestion ; on removing 
the calvarium, the vessels of the dura mater were also found turgid with 
blood, and the small vessels minutely injected. On removing the dura 
mater, the arachnoid membrane and pia mater were found excessive! 
congested, the congestion assuming, in many parts, the appeafaince of d 
masses of extravasated blood, and penetrating deep into the convolutions ; 
on careful examination, however, no extravasation could be detected. 
The substance of the brain was most minutely examined, but its texture 
was healthy in appearance, of the usual color, and of firm consistence ; 
| no effusion of blood could be detected in any part. The ventricles were 
healthy, and contained only a small quantity of fluid; but the vascular 
structures, as the vene Galeni, and choroid plexus, presented the same 
congested appearance which was noticed in the investing membranes. 

Chest.—The lungs were voluminous and much congested ; but no ap- 
pearance of inflammation, or any other pulmonary disease, could be de- 
tected. The heart and aorta were removed for separate examination ; 
the heart was of natural appearance and dimensions. The ventricles, 
auricles and valves were all separately laid open and examined, but no 
trace of disease, no contraction or dilatation, neither hypertrophy nor 
atrophy, could anywhere be observed. The aorta was quite healthy. 

Abdomen.—The liver was large, excessively congested, so as to as- 
sume in some parts almost a black color, but, except the congestion, no 
trace of disease was visible. The stomach was empty, and its mucous 
membrane presented generally a health ng Me with the exception 
of some traces of chronic gastritis. The idneys were congested, but 
in other respects presented the normal structure; on the right kidney, a 
fibrous tumor containing cells was discovered. The other viscera pre- 
sented no remarkable appearances. 

There can be no doubt that death resulted from an attack of conges- 
tive apoplexy, and that there were no other ene which could in 
any way account for the fatal termination. hether the deceased did 
or did not experience any premonitory symptoms it is impossible to as- 
certain, but I think it is clear, from the post-mortem examination, that if 
the deceased had been copiously bled, the fatal attack might have been 
averted. Still, as no medical advice was requested till the vital spark was 
extinct, and as the deceased made no complaint previous to death, no 
person can be liable to blame for the melancholy result.—Lond. Lancet 


VARIOLA AND SCARLATINA IN THE SAME PATIENT. 
By Robert Barnes, Esq., M.B., London. 


Ann B——, aged 9, was seized on the 17th of December, 1844, with 
malaise, sickness, disinclination for food, and difficulty of swallowing. 
1Sth.—In addition to the foregoing symptoms, fauces injected ; ton 
covered with viscid mucus, tip red; chest and abdomen covered with a 
diffused rash, interspersed with thickly-studded red points, presenting & 
slight elevation above the level of the skin; pulse 100; strength litle 
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impaired ; thirst; bowels open. Warm bath; low diet; nitre and tar- 


tar emetic. 

20th.—The red spots have now increased to well-marked papule, 
which are found universally spread over the whole body, and over the 
lining membrane of the mouth, while the diffused rash has disappeared, 
leaving the intervals between the papule of the natural appearance ; 
pulse 90 ; febrile movement diminished. Has been vaccinated. 

2ist.—Papule enlarged, filled with lymph, centres depressed, so nu- 
merous as to be nearly confluent ; conjunctive inflamed, but no papule 
on them. 

January 4th.—The varioloid eruption has run its regular course ; the 
scabs have partly fallen ; the ophthalmia continues. Collyrium of sul- 
phate of zinc, three grains to the ounce. 

7th.—Inflammation of the eyes apparently removed ; cedema of the 
— and face has taken place. Compound jalap powder, half a 

chm. 

9th.—The jalap powder produced copious watery stools; the dropsy 
has disappeared. . 

14th.—The ophthalmia has returned ; the ocular conjunctive much 
injected ; over the cornea dim so as to impair vision ; excessive lachry- 
mation and intolerance of light. 

The eyes perfectly recovered in a few days under the influence of 
nourishing diet, the use of ten-grain doses of tartrate of iron three times 
a-day, and the application of nitrate of silver ointment, in the proportion 
of ten grains to the ounce of lard. 

The diagnosis decided on, the first day, was scarlatina ; the sore throat, 
red-tipped tongue, the blush over the chest and abdomen, and the preva- 
lence of the fever in the neighborhood, fully warranted this. At the 
same time the maculiform nature of the eruption arrested my attention, 
and | entered it in my note-book as an unusual appearance. Two days 
later, however, the spots had assumed an unequivocally papular charac- 
ter, and it became evident that variola was also present, although the pa- 
tient bore the scars of vaccination. As the case proceeded, the scarla- 
tina was lost in the predominating intensity of the variola: and it might 
now have been imagined that the poison of the former disease was elimi- 
nated from the system, while the varioloid poison was running its course 
alone ; but presently, three weeks after the accession of the first symp- 
tom, the occurrence of anasarca again asserted the continuance of the 
operation of the poison of scarlatina, leaving no doubt that the two mor- 
bid poisons had infected the system together, and had run their course 
concurrently. [t would have been desirable to ascertain the state of the 
urine, but this | was precluded from effecting by the negligence of the 
attendants. | 

In the course of the illness of the patient, another interesting circum- 
stance occurred, which further tended to strengthen the opinion that the 
two morbid poisons continued to infect the system together. ‘Twelve 
days after the accession of the attack, three sisters, all vaccinated, living 
in the same room, were seized with the usual prolegomena of eruptive 


fevers, and in due course the modified variola made its appearance, and 
went through its various stages, while another girl, residing in the same 
house, was seized, also on the twelfth day, with scarlatina. Of the 
three sisters, one had slight sore throat, in addition to the ordinary variolo:d 
symptoms, so that it is not improbable that this one caught double 
infection, for it does not appear that the occurrence of the rash is neces- 
sary to establish the presence of scarlatina. When, therefore, the period 
at which the variola appeared in the three sisters, and the scarlatina in 
the fourth girl, is considered, it may fairly be presumed that the first 
tient served as the common focus of contagion from whence the two dis- 
eases were propagated ; that she not only labored under the two diseases 
conjointly, but transmitted them equate to other individuals.—Jbid. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAI. JOURNAL. 


BOSTON, JULY 30, 1845. 


Mesmeric Infirmary.—It may appear incredible to persons abroad, who 
are familiar with the Ginestlonal efforts made in the city of Boston, that 
an imposition, regarded by the people generally as one really and truly 
belonging to the catalogue of humbugs, should or could be tolerated here. 
A hand-bill is circulating, announcing that a Dr. Taylor has opened a 
Mesmeric Infirmary, in Lowell street, in connection with one Tarbox— 
‘‘ who is well known as one of the best clairvoyants to be found in the 
United States, for the examination of diseases.’ No doubt exists on that 
point. The bill further heralds the astounding information that “the 
services of other clairvoyants for examining by hair, and for travelling 
clairvoyance, have also been secured. Magnetic, botanic, and all other 
medicines usually prescribed by clairvoyants, kept constantly on hand.” 
This is an item in the local history of Boston, for 1845 ! 

A first impression would be, that no one possessed of a grain of com- 
mon sense could be duped by such an unblushing system of deception ; 
but it is altogether probable that it will prove a very money-making device. 
As far as our own observation extends in regard to these constantly coming 
and going efforts to profit by the credulity of mankind, strangers from the 
country are their chief prop and support. It would not be at all surpris- 
ing to hear that a crowd of persons were seeking advice from this new 
oracle of mesmerism, and making their pockets as empty as their heads be- 
fore leaving the premises. 


Fossil Remains.—In the last No. of the American Journal of Science 
and the Arts, are several paragraphs on recent discoveries of fossil ani- 
mals, that fill the naturalist with perfect astonishment. For example, at 
Algoa Bay, near the Cape of Good Hope, several skulls, together with 
bones of the extremities, have been found, which belonged to several spe. 


cies of reptiles. Some of them appear to hold a place between the tor- 
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toise and lizard. The fact seems to be settled, that a reptile once existed 
which had only two teeth. 

_A large skeleton of the Zeuglodon was brought to light some months 
since in Alabama, by Dr. Albert C. Kock. One of those mighty skeletons, 
about seventy feet in length, is said to be in Albany at the present mo- 
ment. But Dr. Kock’s discovery puts all former ones into the shade, his 
skeleton being one hundred and four fect long! The solid portions of 
the vertebre are from fourteen to eighteen inches in length, from eight to 
twelve in diameter, and weigh, upon an average, seventy-five pounds. 
There are forty incisor teeth, four canine andeight molars. It is decided 
that the monster was a carnivorous one. The eyes were large and promi- 
nently situated, says the Journal, on the forehead, giving the animal the 
power of keeping a constant and vigorous watch for its prey. | 

Lastly, in the category of anomalous things, by way of remembrancers 
of an old world, of which these colossal bones are the mere fragments, 
some parts of the skeleton of the extinct gigantic New Zealand bird, 
called moa, were carried to England in February last, and offered for sale 
to the College of Physicians. The owner asked for the lot, the round 
sum of two hundred pounds sterling, which the learned gentlemen of the 
institution were not inclined to give, and they were therefore intended for 
a Paris market. 

From the deep interest everywhere manifested in that class of researches 
which bring up and bring out of the earth the unquestioned evidences of 
the fact, that the surface of the globe has in ages of undefined remoteness, 
been in the entire occupancy of monsters of the hugest and reo pro- 
portions, but which were in exact adaptation to the physical condition of 
things in the ages in which they lived, we may hope for revelations of a 
still more exciting character. As men multiply, and, prompted either by 
the passion of curiosity, ambition or avarice to penetrate the earth’s crust, 
new developments and strange discoveries are in all probability constantly 
to be made. In all past periods much has been lost through ignorance ; 
yet gains are to be hoped for in future, since comparative anatomy comes 
with all the laws explanatory of animal architecture, to illustrate and es- 
tablish the great truths discoverable in the vestiges of creation. 


New Journal of Health.—An intimation is given that a new journal for 
popular reading, with a title something like the caption of this paragraph, 
may soon be commenced in Boston. Since our remembrance, a variety 
of such periodicals have been undertaken, but they have invariably lan- 
guished under a feeble subscription, and eventually died of inanition. It 
requires a peculiar order of intellect, combined with an untiring industry, 
to keep a semi-monthly alive, when solely devoted to the one idea of main- 
taining health. However, in this enterprise, from the interest we feel in 
the gentleman who proposes to address himself to the intelligence of the 
public, we wish him good success. 


Third Dentition—A mechanic, residing in Boston, who had the last 
of a bad set of teeth extracted within a few months, has since been surpris- 
ed by the appearance of several new teeth, which are just protruding their 


sharp edges through the gums. The prospect, at present, is, that the 
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third set will not be either numerous or symmetrical, but perhaps of con- 
siderable utility in his old age. There is no appearance of a grinder, the 
new teeth being nearly on the alveolar arch. The jaws cannot be brought 
in contact—nor have they been since the remnant of the second set was 
taken out. As the gentleman has promised to call, from time to time, to 
give us an opportunity of observing the progress of this anomalous denti- 
tion, we shall not fail to mention the appearance of the favored individual, 
when nature has completed the curious operation she has commenced, so 
much out of the ordinary course of her proceedings in such cases. 


Vegetable Pain Killer.—There is an inexhaustible fountain of inge- 
nuity in this part of the country, in the manufacture of quack medicines. 
Wright’s Vegetable Pills, Jew David’s Plaster, Mrs. Gardner’s Liverwort 
Syrup, Brandreth’s Pills, Richardson’s Temperance Bitters, &c., are well 
nigh upon a lee shore. An opportunity, therefore, presented itself for a 
new candidate for the throats of the people. They must be constantly 
swallowing something which the imagination conceives to be a balm for 
human woes. In this favorable season, up comes a new article, in the 
very nick of time, which fills the void that was beginning to be felt in the 
public’s medicine-taking stomachs. A carpenter, of Rhode Island, aban- 
doning the plane, may calculate, like his great inventive predecessors, to 
retire with a.coach and fortune within a few years. Genius cannot be 
imprisoned, Cogitations like these, led to the great discovery of the 
Pain Killer. ‘I searched,” says the inventor, “‘ the globe in my imagina- 
tion with eager anxiety, and selected the choicest gums and plants that I 
thought the world afforded, and directed as I believe by the hand of Pro- 
vidence in compounding and proportioning the medicine so that the nar- 
cotic influence of one might be destroyed by the other, so that when the 
stimulating influence was over, it became a nervine to soothe, and a balm 
to heal.” How extraordinary that persons of reflection—of ordinary ca- 
pacity or observation, can be caught with bait, which in itself is the very 
essence of ignorance! Yet the medicine is selling like a charm—doing 
wonders, and filling the carpenter’s pocket about as fast as shavings for- 
merly collected in his shop. 


Medicinal Use of Arsenic——A communication is on file from a practi- 
tioner in New Haven, on the therapeutic application of arsenic, which is 
quite opportune, since the question is beginning to be agitated, ought 
arsenic ever to be prescribed? Some sad mistakes appear to have been 
made with it in general practice, if all the stories are tu be credited. Not 
long ago, the circumstances of the death of a patient were such as to 
leave no doubt on the mind of a looker-on, that it was really a case of 
poisoning, from excess of doses. It is a matter that should be investigated 
thor y- Fowler’s solution has had its enemies from an early date. 


Case of Triplets.—Dr. Parsons, of Macon, Georgia, informs the public 
that a Mrs. Chance, of Burke Co., had three children at one birth, lately, 
of the ordinary size and well deve . Two of them were united from 
the axilla to the upper part of the hip. The single child is living, but the 
two united ones died. 
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Bronchitis.—Of this affection we had (in the St. Louis Hospital) a 
great many cases, ranging from the slight cold which scarcely demanded 
any treatment, to those severe and dangerous forms in which the entire 
mucous membrane of the air passages seemed to be involved. There is 
scarcely a more dangerous form of the phlegmasia, than bronchitis involv- 
ing the greater portion of the pulmonary mucous membrane. The breath- 
ing is laborious and imperfect, the lips become blue, the debility extreme ; 
and the patient dies for want of breath (by apnea). One case such as 
the above presented itself in the Hospital, and terminated fatally in spite 
of bleeding, blisters and mercurials; these latter had not time to act, and 
carb. ammonia was resorted to for the purpose of aiding the expectorant 


er. 
rte a great many cases, which from their extent promised to become as 
unmanageable as the foregoing, we found the lancet and 
as in pneumonia, and the mercurials used as in pneumonia—with the ad- 
dition of the following expectorant mixture, successful: R Syrup. scilla. 
composit., tinct. lobelia, aa 1 oz.—dose, a teaspoonfull every three or 
four hours. 

Ten grains of Dover’s powders were frequently given at night to allay 
irritation and induce sleep. The expectorant mixture sometimes produced 
vomiting. In some cases a few grains of tart. antimony and potash were 
dissolved in water and the patient directed to take it ad nauseam; this 
was done, however, only in the commencement of grave cases.—S¢t. Louis 
Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Consumption.—All the cases in which cavities existed, have terminated 
in death, but one. We have generally pursued the sustaining course, and 
feel satisfied that they lasted longer under it than they would under an 


ite treatment. 

The following preparation evidently did good; and we can add that we 
certainly have obtained beneficial results from it, in private practice, in 
cases indubitably consumptive. R. Tinct. ferri. muriat., 1 oz.; sulphat. 
quinia, gr. xv.; sulph. morphi, gr. v.; ‘syrup. simpl., 8 oz. M. A 
teaspoonful three times a day. 

This mixture contains our best tonics and anodynes ; we would a priori 
expect something from it in a disease in which the blood is impoverished 
and deteriorated; and in which cacoplastic formations are taking place. 
A preparation almost indentical with this was first proposed by Dr. Com- 
stock, who thinks that it has cured phthisis in his hands. — Ibid. 


Is the Negro subject to Hare-lip ?—In the June No. of the Western 
Lancet, the editor solicits the attention of the profession to this question, 
and mentions the fact, that among thousands of negroes, he has never met 
with a case of this deformity. From the opportunity which he possesses 
of making observations among the black population of the South, we 
would be led to conclude, that it never occurs with that race: but there 
is a jet-black negro in this city, belonging, we believe, to Mr. Grimsley, 
who has a double hare-lip, which presents the greatest deformity of the 
face that we have ever witnessed in any case. We are of the opinion, 
however, that its occurrence with the black race is exceedingly rare.— 
Missouri Medical and Surgical Journal. 
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Physical Training among the Western Indians.—Captain Wilkes, in 
his Narrative of the Exploring Expedition, gives the following account of 
a custom among the Nez Percés, which they adopt in order to. enable 
themselves to endure fatigue.—‘‘On the first day three or four willow 
sticks, eighteen inches in length, are thrust down the throat to induce 
vomiting ; a hole is then prepared of a sufficient depth for a man to sit 
upright, with his head above the ground. On the second day, other sticks 
of an eighth of an inch in diameter, and of a length to reach from the 
mouth to the umbilicus, are passed down, and this process is continued 
until a burning sensation is produced in the stomach, the number of 
the sticks being diminished as the throat becomes sore; after this the pa- 
tient plunges into cold water and remains there until evening, when he 
takes half a pint of porridge. On the third day he undergoes the same 

rocess. During the next four days he alternately takes hot and cold 
bathe, eating very sparingly. This trying operation is commenced at the 
— 18, and is continued annually until about 40. The most remarka- . 

e circumstance is, that it would appear that this treatment is efficacious, 
and instead of destroying those subjected to it, they are remarkable for 
their bodily powers.” 


The Epidemic among Horses in Europe.—T he post-mortem appearances 
of the present epidemic among horses are—signs of intense and exten- 
sive inflammation of the pleura; coatings of its surfaces with albuminous 
matter; hydrothorax ; condensation or hepatization of the substance of 
the lungs; and, when the disease has been of any duration, to that extent 
in places as clearly to indicate the commencement of tubercle. Should 
the recent disease have supervened upon (or attacked the lungs in) an 
state of former disease, the tuberculous changes will appear more Sdvanced, 
or may be perfected, the horse dying phthisical.— London Lancet. 


Medical Miscellany.—Congestive diseases have been unusually prevalent 
in New York, the last twoor three weeks.—Dr. Ashbel Smith, Texan Sec- 
retary of State, returned home in the last steamer, from England.—Dr. 
Geo. F. Sawyer is Surgeon, and Dr. Samuel Barrington Assistant Surgeon, 


of the U. S. Brig Porpoise, just sailed for the Gulf of Mexico.—Professor 


Gibbs, of Columbia, S. C., has communicated to the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, the description of the teeth of a new fossil animal, which he 
calls Dorudon—supposed to have been intermediate between a cetacean 
and saurian.—Dr. Deane, of Greenfield, Mass., has discovered some more 
fossil foot-prints, at 'Turner’s Falls, on the Connecticut river, six feet 
down through a rock, on some thin layers of sand stone. 


To Courespoxpents,— Dr. Dowler’s Experiments on the Post-mortem Calo- 
ricity of Yellow Fever, and Dr. Holt on the Use of Arsenic, have been received, 


Number of deaths in Boston, for the week ending July 26,41.—Malez, 22; Femaies, 19. Stillborn, 6, 
Ot consumption, 8—inflammation of the bowels, 3—disease of the bowels, 5—lung fever, 2— 
convulsious, 2~—dysentery, 2—dropsy on the brain, 4—cholera infuntum, 1—sudden, 2—h 
2—infantile, I—brain i—typhus fever, 1—scariet fever, 1—teething, 1—liver complaint, 


drops 9 1—drowned, . 
Under 5 years, 24—bet ween 5 and 20 years, 7—between 20 and 60 years, S—over 60 years, 2. 
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On Poisoning by Prussic Acid. By Tuomas Lerrneap, Esa., Wark- 
worth.—On the morning of the 28th ult., a few minutes after 12 A. M., 
I was called to see Jane H——, aged 17, servant to Mr. Turner, a chemist 
in the village, by a messenger, who stated she had ‘“ taken something,” 
and [ must make haste. I reached the house within three minutes of the 
call, and on entering the bed-room found Mrs. Turner supporting the pa- 
tient on the bed, whilst Mr. Turner was bathing her head with cold water. 
The countenance had a ghastly appearance ; the eyelids nearly shut; res- 
protracted and slow; there was no sterter, no convulsions, nor 

ad any been observed. On raising the eyelids, the pupils appeared dilat- 
ed and insensible ; pulse gone at the wrist; nor could F detect ‘any action 
of the heart. I sent down to Mr. T.’s shop for some ammonia, but she 
was dead before I received it. On applying my nostrils to her mouth, I 
thought I found the smell of prussic acid; Mr. Turner could not. On 
the following day, fourteen hours after death, on entering the room with 
the jury, I smelt the acid immediately; liquid oozing from the mouth and 
nostrils smelt strongly of it. The fluid had run over the bed, and smelt 
pungently of the acid; the back was much discolored, and the face of a 
ivid hue. The coroner did not consider a post-mortem examination ne- 
cessary. 

The body was removed from the bed, and in turning up the feather 
bed, a prussic-acid bottle, with the stopper in, was found between it and 
the mattress, near the centre; it contained about eight drops of the acid. 
_ The girl’s mistress states that about twenty minutes after the girl had left 
the room, she was proceeding up stairs to bed, when, in passing the girl’s 
room door, she heard a moaning noise, she entered the room, and found 
her lying in bed, with her clothes on, and ihe bed-clothes drawn up to her 
face, apparently “‘ gasping for breath.” She instantly gave the alarm, and 
I was sent for. 

The evidence adduced proved—as far as could be proved—that she had 
swallowed an ounce of the acid, re-corked the phial, thrust it to full arm’s 
length between the feather bed and the mattress, got into bed, and then 
drawn the clothes over her body; and there appeared to have been no 
convulsions.—London Lancet. 


Metallic Salts decomposed by Charcoal.—M. Chevalier, in experimenting 
with vegetable and animal charcoal, finds that they decompose acetate 
and nitrate of lead in solution, whether in water, wine, alcohol, or acetic 
acid, even at ordinary temperatures, but more rapidly with the assistance 
of heat. If acetate or nitrate of lead be distilled with water and charcoal, 
free acetic acid or nitric acid is obtained. A solution of one of these salts, 
dissolved in orange-flower water, is wholly deprived of its lead by allowing 
it to stand on charcoal, either animal or vegetable, the charcoal being 
from ten to twenty times the amount of lead-salt. In decoloring organic 
fluids by means of charcoal, as in medico-legal inquiries, this property of 

may cause the poison to be overlooked.—Comptes Rendus. 


New Medical Books in London.—Pathology and Diagnosis of Diseases 
of the Chest ; illustrated chiefly by a Raticnal exposition of their Physi- 
cal Signs. By C. J. B. Williams, M.D., F.R.S.—On Cataract and its 
Appropriate Treatment by the Operation. By Charles G. Guthrie. 
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